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Provo, Utah, Wednesday, May 28, 1919 


Commencement + 


Like one who gains at last the moun- 
tain top, 

And looking back into the valley of his 
past 

Remembers all its joys, its hopes, its 
fears, 

Knows they alone are memories that 
last, 


We come Commencement time to feel 
the joy 

Of hopes fulfilled, and dearest dreams 
come true 

And know fulwell no tide of future 
years 

Can make us love thee less. our B. Y. 
U. 


You gave us truths, and taught us 
how to trust 

That higher power that rules’ our 
destinies; 

It is the key by which the mortal soul 

Can rise to better thoughts, and nobler 
ecstacies. 


We would not stop, nor think our 
journey through, 
For in the distance other heights we 
see 
With happy faith, and eager feet we 
go 
To do our part in life, that is to be. 
: 
Then live, dear School, anc let your 
lamp of truth 
Shine out to light the way of others 
yet to come; 
We could not fail to keep the trust 
you hold 
Your memory we'll keep til! life is 
one. 
—Clara Rogers. 


Pause on the ihreshola._ Seniors, 
pause, 

Oh, linger yet a moment ’ere you go, 

Our hearts go out to you in feelings 
tender 

We would a parting blessing here be- 
stow. 

Today—thou art the chosen ones—our 


enio 
weesonts, and place with you a 


trust. “ 
We send you forth on this Commence- 
ment morning, , 
Into life’s vineyardi—messengers from 
us. 


To earry forth our standards and our 


ideals 

And plant them deep in nev and fer- 
tile soil 

In hearts of zealous youth and eager 
maiden 


Fit harvest for big unremitting toil. 

And may you taste the joy ot willing 
service 

Lose thyself—yet find the higher life 

Climb ever clamly and serenely up- 
ward 

In spite of deepning trials and jarring 
strife. 


And now we clasp your hand and say 
God bless you, 

We’ll miss you in our dear old B. Y. U. 

You are to us as clder brothers—sis- 


ters, 

For guidance and for aid We ve turned 
to you. 

’ You now are sowers from our institu- 

tion 

In virgin soil you'll plant the Banyan 
tree 

And new and activ= branches will de- 

velop, 

New life will come to us—w'li come to 
thee. 


—Fern Young. 
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‘19 SENIOR CLASS 


The class of 719 numbers twenty- 
two—eight ladies and fourteen gen- 
tlemen. In psite of the war, the 
“Flu” and other drawbacks, the class 
has flourished. We have been bles- 
sed with health and hard werk; con- 
sequently we have accomplished a 
great deal in a short period of time. 
We believe that the class is a typical 
B. Y. U. product. 

In many respects the class is very 
unique; many of its members are dis- 
tinguished. It is predicted that be 
fore long all will become noted. 
Among those who have received no- 
tice are: a student body president, an 
ex-student body president, a degreed 
man from the A. C., an ex-legislator 
from Wyoming, a prize story teller, 
a world champion high jumfter, inter- 
collegiate debators, singers, and 
poets. Many have had experience, 
teaching. There are students major- 
ing in science, English, history, gov- 


ernment, mechanic arts, education, 
language, and home economics. 
There are unmarried and married; 


old batchelors and old maids? In 
fact every desirabie kind of person is 
represented. 

These Seniors have taken an active 
part in student affairs; have always 
stood for progression, and have helped 
to inaugurate the new form of student 
body government. 

A list of the Seniors and their 
majors follow: Edith Wilson. major 
English; Emma Dalton Rissell, En- 
glish; Hattie Wright, home econom- 
ics; Leah Collings, home economics; 
Clara Rogers, English; Clinton Lar- 
son, mechanic arts; Frank Johnson, 
history; D. A. Butler, science; Flor- 
ence Bushman, home _ economics; 
Dicie Brimhall, English; “iga Wun- 
derly, language; Heber D. Clark, ed- 
ucation; W. J. Bond, mechante arts; 
A. W. Tracy, education; H. R. Slack, 
commerce; Floyd Kelly, languages; 
E. B. Snell, history: Ernest Morrell, 
teology; Rulon Clark, science; John 
R. Lewis, chemistry; Frances Smith, 
education; John M. Whiting, English; 
and Ernest A. Jacobson, eavecation. 

The class has been united; a warm 
friendship has developed eimong its 
members. We have had successful 
parties of our own, and have been en- 
tertained royally by the Juniors and 
the Provo Commercial Club. The in- 
stitution has been loyal to us; we 
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have tried to be true to the White 
and Blue. We hope we cin carry 
the ideals of our school with us. We 
leave with a desire that the B. Y. U. 
continue to grow and be a greater 
factor for good in the future than it 
has been in the past. 

John Lewis. 


SENIOR DAY 


It came! It came, the long looked 
for, never to be forgotten Senior Day, 
and such a day as it was. From the 
time the merry crowd assembled in 
the morning, arrayed in “priestly at- 
tire,” until the last strains of the med- 
ley died away, it was one round of 
pleasure and enjoyment. 

At 11 a. m., our program began. 
Headed by our president, we marched 
into College Hall, our heavss_ throb- 
bing and our heads in a whirl. Our pro 


gram went off with the usual vim 
characteristic of all Student Body 
programs. The following numbers 
were rendered: 

Solo—‘Happy Days,” Florence 
Bushman. 

Invocation, Frank Johnson. 
Duet—“The Morning Breaks, the 


” 


Shadows Flee,’ Harnest Morrell and 
Rulon Clark. 
President’s Address, Jack Lewis. 
Chorus—‘“‘All on a Summer’s Day,” 


Clara Rogers, Florence Bushman, Di-_ 


Senior Class Song 


When we go through the portals 
Of dear old B Y U, 

To other fields of service, 

To think, to feel, to do: 

Our labor will be greater 

Our joys be more complete 

As life unfolds it’s meaning, 

It’s greater tasks we'll greet. 


CHORUS: 
Our souls are full of gladness, 
Thy truths we cherish will, 
Think, Act, Appreciate 
Will help us onward still. 


Great thots to us rou’ve given; 
We'll nourish them anew, 

And all will find us seeking 
Some greater task to do. 

Our lives to social service 
With happy hearts we give 
We know B Y you'll aid us 
This nobler way to live. 


cie Brimhall, Olga Wunderly, Earnest 
Morell and Rulon Clark. 
History of the School, Earl B. Snell. 
Senior Troubles, Leah Collings. 


Value of a Liberal Education, 
Floyd Kelly. 
Commencement Song, (words by 


Hattie Wright, music by Prof. Reid) 
Chorus. 

At the close of the program, the 
august Seniors wended their way to 
the Roberts Hotel. Our troubles were 
all forgotten and we spent the time 
singing, eating and toasting each 
other, our dinner party was a perfect 
success. 

As a continuation of our enjoyment 
we were made the guests of the Pro- 
vo Commercial Club. Through the 
kindness and generosity of its mem- 
bers, we were given an auto tour 
through the county. 

Early in the afternoon, the happy 
croWd was on its way southward. 
The day was ideal and the cars su- 
perb, every Senior forgot his trou. 
bles and became thrilled with the 
pleasure of the occasion. Our route 
tive of the Commercial Club, who es- 
was through Springville, Spanish 
Fork and Payson and back via Ben- 
jamin and Springville. 

Upon returning to Provo, we were 
met by Mr. Cooper, the representa- 
corted us to Hansen’s to vartake of 
cooling refreshments before continu. 
ing the ride. 

Then began the journey northward. 
Over boulevards and cement roads, 
our ride was a Most delightful one. 
Owing to the late hour, we were un- 
able to go farther north than Ameri- 
oan Fork. We returned home just at 
dusk, and our ride was one not soon 
to be forgotten. 

Words are inadequate to express 
-ur appreciation to the Prevo Com- 
mercial Club. 

And the dance! There were ail 
the ladies in school, dressed in their 
most exquisite creation of lace, chif. 

', ribbon, ete. The me; too were 
dolled for the occasion. The deco- 
rations, consisting of yeilow and 
white tiger lilies, were arranged in 
baskets which hung from the ceiling. 
They were the neatest and daintest 
decorations of th2 year. The new 
mirrors helped to improve the hall. 

he music was excellent and the 
programs unique. 

Finally, after three hours of enjoya- 
ble dancing, we turned our weary foot 
steps homeward, feeling that it was 
indeed the “end of a perfect day.” 
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‘» ANOLD TRADITION _ .:. 


Far down into the abyss i stared, 
and there lay the bleaching bunes, hu- 
Man bones, a skeleton gruesome and 
decaying. Awe and mysiery seized 
me. How had it happened that a hu- 
man had found its last resting place 
in that narrow cleft between huge 
rocks. Was it accident cr intention, 
suicide, or murder? Questionly I 
stared again at the skele‘un, white, 
dazzling white it gleamed. Ne answer! 
No answer! 

Then I noticed the rude paintings on 
the rock, mystic Indian symbols. A 
procession of crude animais. Jed by a 
mountain goat, was” represented. 
Above the train Was carved a rising 
sun. Did these heiroglyphics explain 
the mystery? Could this ancjent lan- 
guage tell of the passing of a human 
life? 

Down in the valiey the sun had set. 
Faintly the breeze stirred the brush 
and the lonely Cail of the coyote re- 
sounded desolately over tue waste. 
Lonliness and terror came over me 
and fascinated, my gaze fell again 
upon that hideous mass of bones. 
Dreamily, dazedly, | sat, then suddenly 
caught, as it were, a footrall, light 
and quick. With swinging cteps, an 
Indian girl, erect and tall, came up 
the hill and paused when she reached 
the top, anxiously scanning the hori- 
zon. The maid was young and of a 
wonderful dark beauty. He: straight 
black hair hung in neat long braids 
and the large dark eyes were filled 
with strange, mysterious light. Her 
face was round and well-moulded, her 
teeth small and even. Bright beads 
decorated her buckskin dress and on 
her arms were fantastic metal brace- 
lets. 

Failing to see anyone she seated 
herself behind a huge bouider and 
listened. Soon a bony horse made its 
way up the hillside. Its rider was a 
youth dressed in the rough clothes of 
the frontiersman. He was tall and 
broad-shouldered with a tanned com- 
plexion and deep-set gray eyes. When 
he had reached the highest point he 
dismounted, looked carefuliy about in 
every direction and seated himself 
upon a rock as if to Keep a vigil. 

Quickly and silently the little Indian 
maid stood before him and without 
giving the startled sentinel time ts 
speak, she said simply. 

“Me know heap big chief kill yon. 


Girls’ Day Prize Story, by Vesta Pierce 


He no want you come up here, see 
my people riding cver the hills. He 
kill you so you can’t tell Pale Faces 
what Red Men do. Big chief kill 
you.” 

“With a mighty effort at composure 
the youth sprang up and cricd: 

“Who are you? How do you know 
this?” 

“T am Sparkling Dew. Big Chief 
tell me much. Over the hills they 
have War dance. Goor they will kill 
you.” 

When Sparkling Dew returned to the 
tents of her people, ihe war dance, wild 
‘and fantastic, was being enacted. 
Braves, hideous in their red and yel- 
low paint, whooped and yel'ed as they 
danced about. Weirdly ihe music 
rang through the air and the tall 
young chief sat in the door of his tent 
and smiled. Near him sat Sparkling 
Dew. But she did not smile. Her 
face was set in sad and gleomy lines 
and the large eyes were dieamy and 
thoughtful 

But the chief, intent on watching 
the dance of his ever-ready warriors, 
did not notice his companion. Musing- 
ly he said, “Pale Face must cie. First 
the guard, then those in che village. 
They take our land, the hunting 
grounds of our fathers. They drive us 
farther into the land of the setting 
sun. We kill them or we gu to Happy 
Hunting Grounds. Pale Face must 
die, Sparkling Dew,’ and his voice 
grew sterner. “You must lead us to 
the sentinel. He shall die.” 

Then Sparkling Dew spoke and her 
voice was low and sweet. 

“Me know where he _ watches. 
Every day he comes, every day. 
Pale Face never faiis.” 

And so it happened that on the 
morrow Sparkling Dew led her chief 
and a small band of warricrs over 
the hills to the eminence and bade 
them hide behind rocks, “fer,” she 
said, “he soon come, Pale Face al- 
ways come.” 

Breathlessly they waited. tows and 
arrows ready. Soon footsteps, march- 
ing footsteps, quick and measured, 
were heard. One Indian peered over 
the rock and fell back dead. 

“Fleap many Pale Faces,” cried the 
chief, “follow me!” 

Arrows and bullets flew thick and 
fast. White man and Red man fell. 
But finally, the Indians, outrumbered, 


retreated in wild disarray, carrying 
with them their wounded chief and 
followed by Sparkling Dew. 

Again it was evening. Torches 
flared in the tent of the chief. He 
was dying. Near him stood Sporkling 
Dew, pale and speechless. The In- 
dian, though dying, was still a king, 
and as his followers gathered round 
him he said: 

“Big Chief, Onena, going to happy 
hunting grounds. Great Spirit love 
Big Chief; show him deer, help him 
hunt them, make him happy. Great 
Spirit no love Sparkling Dew. Red 
men no love her. Sparkling Dew tell 
Pale Face to kill Red Men. Big 
Chief no longer love Sparkling Dew. 
Great Spirit no longer love her. Great 
Spirit angry. Say Sparkiing Dew 
must die, must die, but cant go to 
Happy Hunting Grounds. Dig Chief 
go alone. Sparkling Dew riust die.” 

Transfixed and siient, the yzirl stood 
and heard her sentence. No shadow 
crossed her marble features. No 
muscle moved. 

Wearily the wounded chie: sighed, 
looked at Sparkling Dew ard died, 
Weiredly the music rang thruugh the 
hills. The form of the dead chief 
faded from before my eyes and the 
motionless form of the Indian girl 
faded also and there I sat, staring at 
that awful skeleton, her seleton, I 
knew. 

And so the mystery was solved. In 
a dream I saw the story told liy those 
mystic symbols’ on the reck. Big 
Chief was in the happy hunting 
grounds, in the tand of the setting 
sun, but the spirit of the Indian g:rl 
was wandering. It found no rest, for 
as Big Chief said, the Great Spirit 
was angry. 


No more the good old schow! days, 

No more the well known wavs, 

For us new paths must open, 

New duties crown our days. 

And autumn’s golden weatlier 

No more for us will tell 

The hour of glad returning 

To scenes we’ve loved so wel. 

Lift then your voiees clear and strong 

Hope gilds the future’s way 

Love lights the path we’ve known so 
long 

Hail to Commencement Day.” 
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OUR MCAY QUEEN 


for her victory. The 
boys had life and originality enough 
to see that their class member was 


The May Queen for this year was 
elected from and by the Senior class. 
In beauty, personality, character, in 
fact, in every respect she upheld the 
ideals of the B. Y. U. to its highest 
standards. We are proud to know 
that one of our number was thus 
honored and could play tbe roll so 
well. 

In a recent issue of the White and 
Blue a wrong impression was given 
about the election of Miss Wunderly. 
No Faculty Liberty Loan was neces: 


sary Senior 


elected, without the co-operation of 
ribbons, monied friends, ete. 

We appreciate the fact tiiat the 
contest was for fun and to raise 
money for Girls’ Day, but when 
“poor Abie” did not win out, why 
not do justice to the one who did 
and cast reflections in no direction, 
but give all their just dues and dis- 
credit none? 


W hat theW orld Needs 


Cn 
Cn 


It wants women, strong cf soul yet 
lowly, 

With that rare meakness born of gen- 
tleness. 

Women, whose lives are fure and 
clean and holy, 

The women that all little children 
bless. 


Brave, earnest women, helpful to each 
other 

With finest scorn of all things low 
and mean, 

Wcemen who hold the rame of wife 
and mother, 

Far nobler than the title of « queen. 


Ah, these’are they woo mold the men 

of story, 

Those mothers often shorn oi grace 
and~ youth, = z 
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Who, worn and weary, ask 19 greater 
glory 


Than making some young soul the 
home of truth. 

Who saw in hearts all fallow for tht 
sowing, 

The seeds of virtue and the scorn of 
sin, 

And patient, watch bounteous harvest 
growing, 

And weed out tares that crafiy hands 
cash in. 


Women who do not hold che gift of 


beauty 

As some rare treasure to be bought 
and sold, 

But guard it as a preciovs aid to 
duty 


The outer framing of the ‘nuer gold; 

Women who low above their cradle’s 
bending 

Let flattery’s voice 
no heed, 

While their pure prayers like incense 
are according 

These our country’s pride, cur coun- 
try’s need. 


go by, and give 


— Selected. 


"19 Class Poem 


(Decie Brimhall) 


Snowy stars in a field of bine; 
Immortalized in story, 


Thy thrill 


striped symbolic our 
hearts, 
All honor to Old Glory. 
Thy dear old folds entwin> cur lives 
In a love that is ever true. 
But in loving thee we also learned 


To love the B. Y¥. VU. 


These folds of white to justice point; 
Blue signifies be brave; 

An ensign to the strength ci right, 
Our Banner, Let it wave; 

To thee sublime our souls respond, 
Of life you are a part 

As here we’ve found a dwelliug place 
Grown nearer to each heart. 


Home that we love, Divinely planned, 
Our teachers kind and tr=s, 

Directing us in paths of rizhz 
We love thee B. Y. U! 

Even as the years roll swiltly on, 

Our duties may we see; 


While classmates dearer to us grow 
Our hearts still cling to thee. 
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OUR LAST YEAR'S 
GRADUATES 


The past year has beeu one of 
cweeping moment and ardous adjust- 
ment for all. The Seniors are pleased 
to recognize and remember the efforts 
and personnel of last year’s gradu- 
ating class in this, the Senior issue 
ef the White and Blue. 

I beg to offer the explanation that 
in writing this article [I am limited 
not only as to space, but <clso as to 
the amount of information at hand. 
Our feelings and well wishes are not 
so limited. 

At least six of the boys from the 
Class of °18 served with the colors. 
Since Si’as A. Bushman is the only 
one not yet demobilized, we are hap- 
py to place the cactus wrestler at the 
head of the list. 

Mr. Bushman answered Old Glory’s 
eall in April, 1918. Many of us re- 
eall his fortitude and the true patriot- 
ism ringing in his parting words be- 
fore the Student Body. He ic a mem- 
ber of the Machine Gun Battalion, 
and took his first training at Camp 
Funston, Kansas, going from that post 
to France. | 

Silas knows all about the lighten- 
ing-like stutter of the Yank machine 
guns during those hard stormy days 
from July to November 11th. and he 
was in the terrific battle ot August 
12th. He has been with the Army of 
Occupation at Coblenz. He also at- 
tended a school in France, studying 
gas tactics, and enjoyed an extensive 
visit over Germany and France while 
on furlough. We understand that 
Mr. Bushman has been royally enter- 
tained at the home of a German sol- 
dier, once of the opposiig enemy 
ranks. Silas avers that he inows at 
least one German girl who is not a 
Hun. 

Mr. Chas. W. Mitchell, of Provo, 
has been back enjoying life and his 
mother since December 1. July 31, 
1918, he joined the 32nd Infantry Band 
at Camp Kearney, with the rating of 
Musician, Ist Class. Mr. Mit::hell ex- 
pects to enter the educational field 
again next year. ‘!ndications are that 
he is even more scientific in his ra- 
tional indulgence fo lady companions. 

John F. Nash, of Thatcher, Arizona, 
is teaching in the Gila Academy. 

Some of last year’s stalwarts are 
here with us in the institurion. Her- 
old R. Clark and Nels William Knud- 
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sen were Members of the S. A. T. C. at 
the Presidio, San Francisco, last 
summer, and also conspicuous figures 
in the local 8. A. T. C. Brother Clark 
prides himself on escaping sentinel 
duty and the other day I Xeard him 
inquiring as to “just what gves on at 
those periodic times called inspec- 
tions?” Mr. Clark’s work in the 
Commercial Department, and as man- 
ager of the Student’s Suppy Associa. 
tion speaks well of his ability and 
singular power of organization. He 
constantly hands out over the coun- 
ter a most valuable thing without 
charge—his smiling geniality. 
William Knudsen hag the distinc- 
tion of not once answering muster 
eall. We wonder if wartime leggins 
lend any clue. Report has it~ that 
Wiliiam, scores another big achieve- 
ment this spring. It may we that 
the county clerk’s office wiil reveal 
over just What whom he is Master! 
After spending several Munths in 
the Aviation Corps, Milton Mrashall 
is again ably serving on the Univer- 
sity teaching force. Milton can tell 
us all about the Berkeley Aviation 
School and other activities on the 
great Golden State campus. We can- 
not vouch for its. veracity, Lut the 
story reaches us than on one of his 
amateur flights at Matner field, 
California, (at an altitude which 
made breathing and speaking very 


difficult) Milton gasped: ‘Things . 


equal to the same thing are equal to 
each other, but I’m not equa: to this 
stunt.” j 

William H. Snell is again acting 
instructor in the Woodwork Depart- 
ment. Mr. Snell is a most worthy 
example of persistent educational ef- 
fort. 

Sister Ivie Gardner Jensen is hap- 
pily enjoying life and Tho Artist 
down at St. George. 

Algie Eggertsen is on the American 
Fork H. 8S. Faculty this ysar. She 
has done very creditable work in the 
English department, recentiy staging 
a very successful High Sciool play. 
We are delighted to see Algie present 
at many of our College functions. 

Miss Bessie Ratcliffe ras been 
teaching Home Economics ia the Gun- 
nison High School. Her great re. 
sourcefulness and courage cnce again 
proved equal to the occasion. She is 
the cnly lady on the facuity but has 
held the sterner ones at an «.dmirable 
balance. Miss Ratcliffe will conduct 
summer extension work in that sec- 
tion and has been offered a handsome 
inducement by the Board to teach at 
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Gunnison next year. 

Ernest H. Shumway is teaching ag 
riculture and physical education at 
the Sr w Flake Academy. His com- 
mendable success is shared by his 
genial wife and  co-graduate, Lola 
Mortensen Shumway. 

Much of the success of the Cassia 
Academy at Oakley, Idaho, is attrib- 
uted to that stalwart and cheerful 
character, Mr. Emerald Steat. His 
achievement is a living testinony of 
the efficiency of musical culture and 
refinement in a community. 

Mr. Lacelle Sumison was with the 
Field Artillery from June 15, 1918, to 
the close of the year. He spent most 
of his time as a Student Mechanician. 
He studied at first at the University 
of Utah and later at the great Ken- 
tucky schoo] at Camp Zachariah Tay- 
lor. Since being discharged Lacelle 
has proved what a College graduate 
can do on the farm. He takes the 
minutes in the Springville Second 
Ward Sunday School and expects to 
teach next year. His im-ellectual 
keeness is exemplified in ‘he clear- 
cut distinction he maintains between 
“Maw” and Mother. 

Elijah M. Hicken took up his labors 
at the Millard Academy as instructor 
in Agriculture. One of his greatest 
contributions to the community is his 
creditable management of Boy Club 
work. 

Ida Olive Jensen has proved that a 
woman need not be without lonor in 
her own country. She is teacher of 
English in the Rexburg Acudemy. 

Elinor Johnson is employed at the 
Big Horn Academy, Cowley, Wyo- 
ming. Her mastery of difficulties as 
teacher is a fitting compliment to 
her unique perseverance auc ability 
as a student. Miss Jonnsou 1s carry- 
ing Club Work in that secticn to a 
meritorious success. 

Ralph F. Nilsson is out mining this 
year. He is one man whom money 
cannot spoil. 

Just recently I shook the hand of 
Ira L. Peterson at the close ai a very 
successful year at the Emery Stake 
Academy. He and his spleniq fam- 
ily were most happy. 

All were overjoyed recenily at the 
appearance of that dynomiz figure 
B. Glen Smith. He is Princinaj of the 
St. John’s Academy. As :roof that 
one of the greatest achievements of 
the Brigham Young University (and 
that therein rests one of the mightiest 
forces for true Edugation) is the pow- 
er and inclination by its graduates, 
I submit the brief history of Mr. 
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Emith's social activities lasi year. 

He sang in the opera, “Cnimes of 
Nermandy;” took a leading part in 
the play, “Arrival of Kitty:” was a 
member of the loca] Americxnization 
Committee and the Stake Social Com- 
mittee. He solved the pool-hall pro- 
blem at St. Johns, and convinced stu- 
dents that there is a pieasure in 
work. Mr. Smith will be remembered 
as the common-voiced Sir Joim Cots- 
wald in teh play “The House Next 
Door,” and as the reverberar:ng Wil- 
liam Farraday in the play “Green 
Stockings.” Following all these 
achievements word has reached us 
that he has returned to Utuh County 
for an helpmeet. 

We now have to mention the sad 
death from influenza of Brother Er- 
nest E. Rowley. This well-balanced 
man commands our greatest respect 
admiration for he is a most worthy 
examp'e of positive self-endeavor. 
Ever true to the deals of his people, 
church and school, he is prepared for 
the great field of activity ue has en- 
tered beyond, because his wes a gen- 
uine life here. 

Ang now as the days of “cap and 
gown” for us have come, our deepest 
respect and warmest gratitude go 
out to our Alma Mater. We join all 
Alumini members in proclaiming with 
one mighty universal voice: “Grand 
Old B. Y. U. We Hail Thee. verily 
thou art the sanctuary of the best 
human thought, the home ot worthy 
endeavor.” 

—Ernest Morrell. 


HONOR DAY 


Friday, May 23, the eagerly-looked 
for Honor Day program was held in 
College Hall. 

“America” was sing by the assem- 
tled students. 

Prayer—B. Glen Smith. 

President Tracy explained before 
the toasts were given to the honor 
students that the block “Y” went to 
those participating in inter school ac- 
tivities, honors wou through competi- 


tion. 

Miss Edith Wilson toasted the de- 
paters. The College basket ball team 
was toasted by Miss Edna Lewis, and 
the High School team by Donna 
Jones. 

The unknown (at that time) Col- 
lege track team was toasted by Win- 
nona Cherry, and the High School 
team by Vilate Pierpont. Gene Gud- 
munson toasted the tennis players. 
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a Girls’ Day Program a 


Last Thursday the girls. of 
school were extremely honored when, 
at the reception given for her, they 
were allowed to meet Mrs. Annie Pike 
Greenwood. We had all heurd her in 


this 


devotional that morning and were 
charmed by her wonderful personali- 
ty. 

The reception of the afternoon was 
a continuation of the morning.It is 
no wonder at all that every girl in 
school was there. In spite of the 
fact that Mrs. Greenwood inet dozens 
of girls that afternoon, she made us 
feel that we had known her always. 

The reception wés an immense suc- 
cess. The musical numbers were ex- 
cellent and the original story by Miss 
Vesta Pierce was unique and very 


Miss Laurel Miner 
pleasing solo. 

Margaret Gardner presented two 
Dixon silver cups to the school. Ru- 
lon Dixon gives one a trophy for inter- 
class basket ball competition; the 
second to the winner in public speak- 
ing. 

Dr. 


sang avery 


Hansen of the Provo Commer- 


‘cial Club, presented to Mr. Earl B. 


Snell the Efficiency Medai, annually 
awarded by the club to the Senior 
proving to be the most efficient stu- 
dent. Mr. Snell replied with remarks 
of appreciation for the honor given 


well told. We always enjoy Miss Bar- 
low’s readings, and she was exception- 
ally good that afternoon. 

Then Mrs. Greenwood read “Jack’s 
Girl,” a poem she had wrilten when 
she was only 15. We decided right 
there that Mrs. Greenwood had always 
been a genius and judging by her la- 
ter works we conc'uded that even a 
“Sage Brush Farm” can’t stop her 
from showing her ability to the world. 
She can even make the farin famous. 

Mrs. Greenwood, we certainly are 
glad to have met you. We appreciate 
your coming here, and we will always 
remember this coming as a red let: 
ter day for the girls and for the whole 
school. 


him. 
Miss Lucile Talmage toasted the 
Banyan staff. 


Miss Violet Johnson toasted the 


dramatic club. Tne White and Blue 


staff was toasted by Miss Helen New- 
ell, and the Student Body officers by 
Florence Meldrum. 

The closing number of th2 program 
was a solo by Murray Roberts. 

Every one was enthusisatic over 
the very pleasing numbers presented. 

Instead of our Lonor banquet, ac- 
cording to custom, the honor students 
were taken to “The Big Idea.” 
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Emma Dalton Russell 


The past year has’ been rich in 
history-making events. With the be- 
ginning of our school year the coun- 
try Was gripped with the treniendous 
world struggle being cs:iied © on. 
Patriotism was running high, and a 
crisis was expected. Then came the 
cessation of hostilities and every one 
was able to breathe mole freely 
when thinking of “our boys.” 

As the year has been epochal in 
world history so has our se sol been 
rich in history, although the year has 
brought its troubles and proolems, we 
have all learned to adjust mure easily 
to the unexpected. We hive’ been 
able to concentrate on the essentials 
and discard unncessary ¢dztails. 

Though we would not wish for some 
of our experiences over 2¢ain, we 
“count our many blessings” und find 
a rich abundance. 


_..Hattie A. Wright 

Although years of upware struggle 
are still before each Senior, yet each 
feels that with his recepition of an A. 
B. degree one goal has been reached. 
How short th years seem, since doll 
and marble days! All the has-been 
troubles are insignificent from this 
distance, the once-was questions we 
pendered over in solving,-are now 
amusing Memories. 

The inspiration, spirit and ideals of 
our dear old Y has taught us to meet 
our problems, large and siall, with 
fortitude, perseverance, and scheer- 
fulness. 

Although we are glad to finish this 
part of our life education, yet we re- 
luctantly part from each other, those 
friends we have come to know and 
appreciate. And you, too,.B. Y. U. 
may we ever be found siriving to 
glorify you! 
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Since some of our White and Blue 
columns are for advertising purposes, 
would it not look more appropriate | 
to see them used than to read busi- 
ness “ads” placarded in our halls and 
on the campus? 

We hope everyone understands our 
attitude in respect to this matter. 
When desiring advertisement among 
our students, will they go to the 
proper place for such publications? 


OUR APPRECIATION 


As Members of the Senior class 
We now sense more keenly flian ever 
before the wonderful spirit of the Brig- 
ham Young University. Under-her 
noble influence we have been led to 
a new and a bigger life; we have felt 
the spirit of our College ir all its 
phases and we have learned to love 
it. In the years spent here inere has 
been instilled into our lives that ideal 
of srvice which so characterizes this 
institution; unconsciously we are 
guided by the ideals she has inspired. 
There comes to us a joy in the know- 
ledge that our lives have bcen influ- 
enced by a school whose way is light- 
ed with inspiration from the master 
teacher—Christ. 

Now that we are about to go inte 
other fields of action we wish to ex- 
press a true appreciation for the 
spirit of our College; for the splendid 
opportunities she has given tc our ef- 
forts; and for the joy she has brought 
in helping us to know our God. In 
whatever service duty may e¢all us 
our labors will be guided by her ex- 
ample; by her teachings wiil joy come 
to our lives. 

May our deeds be ever actuated by 
the splendid spirit of our Alina Mater. 
May our appreciation now so meager- 
ly expressed, be confirmed by our con- 
stant effort to uphold her ideals, is 
the wish of the class of 19:9. 

David <A. Butler. 


Good, better, best, 

Never let it rest ? 
Till your good is better 

And your better’s best. 


REMEMBER 


You do not have to fight— 
You do not have to struggle— 
You only have to know. 
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AA 
Walkin’ Post 
You may talk about the jobs you’ve 


had 
That you thought were pretty bad, 


Ard you moaned and grvaned and 
grow.ed a lot about it. 
You’ve done a lot of Kickin’ 


About what you calleq hard pickin’ 


You’ve kad some rotten luck—i do 
not doubt it. 

But if you had ever been 

An United States Marine, 

And stationed anywhere alcng. the 


coast; 
Why then you'd understand 
That the worst job in the land 
Is a snap when it’s compared 
walkin’ post. 


with 


Walkin’ post, post, post, 

When you're tired and sore and feel 
like you would roast; 

When you swelter ’neath the sun 
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And your rifle weighs a tou; 
It’s great, it’s simply great 
This walkin’ post. 


I have done all kinds of work; 
I have had to cook and clerx; 


. Ive made a stab at evervthing, al- 


most. 
From worken’ on a farm 
To keeping buildings warm, 2 
But nothing that compared with 
walkin’ post. 


Walkin” post, post, post, 

When your feet and ears and hands 
are frozen most; 

But you must kecp on the go 

Through the mud aud wind and snow; 

1 hope I'll soon be through 

With walkin’ post. 


You may not think it hard, 

But ‘et me tell you, pard,, 

When it’s cold outside and 
what you need most; 

To leave a bed that’s warm 

And face a blinding storm; 

That’s what you siust expect wher 
walkin’ post. 


sleep’s 


Wa‘kin’ post, post, post, 
When the O. D. drops in on you like 
a ghost; 


You’ll be lookin’ at the stars 
Through a set of prison bars, 
If he finds you dzopin’ off 
While wolkin’ post. 
Written while on duty at the Phila. 
delphia Navy Yard. 
Floyd Kelly. 


WHAT ABOUT IT GIRLS? 


When you come to the BR. Y. U. to 
school, do you know definitely what 
ccurses you are going to register for? 
Also, stop a moment and consider 
Whether they are going to be the 
things you will use most in life, and 
those that will give you the greatest 
help. 

Have you tried eny of the courses 
included in the Home Economics De- 
partment?- Here are some of the 
things included in the domestic 
science line: We are taught the 
composition, preparation, care, food 
value, and serving of foods; also the 
planning, decoration and care of the 
home; and the nursing and care of the 
sick in the home. 

What girl can honestly say that 
great value con not be obtained from 


such a course, or that she never eX- 
pects to be where these things will 
be required of her. We nsver know 


what our lot will be, and as these 
are the things that naturally 
belong to woman, and that 


God has intrusted in her care, why 
not be prepared to meet the emergen- 
cy which is. bound to come some 
time in her life? , 

What girl does not wish to know 
how to buy, make, mend and care 
for her own clothing? No greater 
satisfaction comes to a girl than to 
know that she has designed and 
made her own dresses and is not de- 
pendent on others to do these things 
for her. 

The designing and embroidery work 
done in this department has a great 
influence on the gir! to always wani 
the good and beautiful. There is a 
natural tendency t) show criginality 
in all work and here especially can 
this be developed. 

Taking everything into considera_ 
tion, the Home Economic; course is 
one of the most practical a girl can 
take. Talk to any who have followed 
this line and see if they will not tell 
you this is true. 

More girls are needed in the work 
as it is growing ravidly and accor- 
plishing much good. So vxzivls, rally 
to the cause, and when you return to 
school] next year. register for Home 
Economics. 


“THE BiG IDEA’’ A 
BRILLIANT SUCCESS 


“The Big Idea” 
day night, and met with 


was revealed Fri- 
prodigious 
success. Such a clever, unique,  vi- 
vacious, gripping, tnusual, extraordi- 


nary play is seldom witnessed. The 


actors displayed exceptional artistic 


ability—well nigh professionals. 

The focussed attention of the au- 
dience confirmed tle universal appre- 
ciation of the talent of characters 
and the well-chosen play. 

The histrionic powers of the mem- 
bers in the cast were strikingly ex- 
hibited for amateurs, owing to the un- 
tiring efforts and professional work of 
Miss Barlow. 


The making of a life should be 
emphasized infinitely more than the 
making of a living. 
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Democratic and Latter-Day Saint Ideals in Education. 


I have chosen for my subiect this 
text because; first, I feel that it will 
be of interest to those in ecucational 
and church work, as we graduates are; 
and second, because I believe that the 
general public will be interested in 
rnowi~g just how the latest thought 
in educational lines compares with 
that of cur cwn ideals in the church. 
At any rate I feel assured that rela. 
tive standing will not be anything 
but pleasing to the people who are 
so loyally supporting the Church 
School System. 

First, I want to consider very brief- 
ly the different ideals that have pre- 
dominated in school systeuis in the 
past. The Platonic ideal of educa- 
tion in which there were to be classes 
of society, each educated for its par- 
ticular function in life, was found un- 
workable for the simple reason that 
though people may be born m various 
types of society they are not all de- 
sircus or even qualified to remain 
and do good work in that greup. Re- 
placing that idea in education came 
the idea of Rousseau who taught that 
nature was the ideal and that the 
youth should be brought up close to 
nature and away from the petty jeal- 
ousies of the things of the world. It 
likewise proved to be in e¢vior for 
there was no one in such a system to 
provide the youth with a bread know- 
ledge of the political and social tnsti- 
tutions without which knowledge so- 
ciety can not progress. From = this 
came the swing of both the National- 
istic and Individualistic systems of 
education. We have the nationalistic 
well illustrated in Germany where the 
pupils are educated by the state and 
their educational limitations are fixed 
by the state. Even to the determin- 
ing of the type of school the pupil is 
to attend and the line of work he is to 
follow. In such a scheme the field 
of work most profitable for the stu- 
dent who is permitted to £0 on to 
the colleges is the field of Government 
service. They have the support of 
the government back of them and in 
turn the German government has 
first claim to the fruits of their labor. 
We see the ideal that is thus devel- 
ered wherein the individua! is sub- 
merged in the state and everything is 
for the state. The other tyne or the 
individualistic can best be ‘Illustrated 
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by the phrase ‘Educaiion for the 
promising lad.” In a democracy 
Where every one is entitled to a part 
in the government and wiicre’ the 
poor man’s vote “Ounts as much as 
the wealthy such a system is very 
apparently out of harmony. 

At the present time then we find 
educational writers saying much about 
education for the Masses ani the class- 
es. It might be well to quote’ Dr. 
Dewey on this question. He says “A 
society which makes provisi:-n for par-~ 
ticipation for all its members on equai 
terms and which secures flexible re- 
adjustment of its institutious through 
interaction of the different forms of 
associated life is in so far democratic. 
Such a society must have a type ol 
education which gives individuals a 


personal interest in social relation- 
ships and control and the iabits of 
mind which secure social changes 


let us consider for « momen; the kind 
of education that is advccated by 
these writers. We have besn hearing 
a great deal the last few vars about 
secial efficiency. It would take too 
long to attempt to analyze carefuily 
just what is meant by the term, but 
ve can say in general that it is meant 
to include in education sucl a train- 
ing that the members of se*iety will 
be alive to their duties as citi” 

Members of the community and the 
state in which they live. We hear 
also much about the advisability of 
making our education brocd enough 
to include training for parenthood. 
The late educational writers are also 
dealing quite extensively with the 
topic of moral training in the schools 
and certainly and very defiitely are 
they taking the stand thal the indi- 
vidual is not well educatei without 
moral and spiritual training whether 
or not he gets it in the schuoi. 

Present day writers and ihe peopte 
at large are not counting the cost of 
education so ruch today as they are 
counting the cest of not educating. 
Yet we see many articles on the value 
of education and statistics are plenti- 
ful to show that returns for time spent 
in school are larg? as compared with 
daily wages. 

I have so far very briefiy and hur- 
riedly out!ined the attitude of the lead- 
ing educators of ths day as to the type 
cf education which is mos: Gesirable 


for a democratic country or world 
since the world is making sucu strides 
toward a scciety or natious held to- 
gether by ties of mutual interest just 
the same as people of neighb -ring com- 
munities are he:d together by common 
ties. It shall be my purpose from now 
on to put our Latter-day Su:nt ideals 
of education to the test of veing mea- 
sured according to the standards we 
have just outlined as being ideal for 
democracy. 

In the first place then, let sue show, 
if 1 can, for whom the Latter-day 
Saints wculd provide education. In 
all of the Church Schools I have yet 
to run across anything whic) would 
exclude aby member, of any church or 
sect no matter what his wiiitude to- 
ward life or the Mormon people. Any 
person can be a meryober in ¢ocd stand- 
ing in the Church School system so 
long as he obeys the rulcs of the 
school. In the location of «ie church 
schools we see another evidence that 
all are we'come to and reyuested to 
obtain an education. Th: church 
maintains no less than foviteen high 
schools and Colleges. This is_ not 
taking into consideration the ,umerous 
Seminaries which have been put in 
Wyoming, and Old Mexico. in this 
same connection I point to the laws 
which the state of Utah has on record 
requiring boys and girls to go to school 
at public expense until they are 
eighteen years of age unless ihey have 
completed the high school wcrk. Also 
the law which requires aliens who can 
nct read to attend part time school. 
And in this connection I would have 
you remember that Utah i, predomi- 
nantly a Mormon state. In the matter 
of providing education for al] I be- 
lieve I have made :t clear that the Lat- 
ter-day Saints are cuite in accord with 
the latest writers on educaticn. 

Next I want to Ciscuss briefly the 
kind of education the Latter-day Saints 
would provide. Shortly beivre Brig- 
ham Young executed the de::d of trust 
Which provided for this schvcol being 
started, he made a public statcment to 
the effect thet all Knowledge of what- 
ever nature, scientific, philcsophical, 
eYyperimerta!, religious, or otherwise, 
2x ‘cng °3 it was true, and any other 
phace of learning so long as it was 
for the gcod of man, then those things 
were for the good cf the Mormon peo- 
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ple. Accordingly as far as the scnoois 
are able to afford the space end equip- 
ment there are departments for in- 
struction in all of th branches of learn- 
ing in our church schools. And in our 
State schools which are largely sup- 
ported by Latter-day Saints ihere are 
even larger and more extensive de- 
partments because of greater 1esources 
to supply them. 


And just here I want to point out 
to you the fact that the church schools 
are in one respect more clcsmy in ac- 
cord with the ideals set by tle educa- 
tional writers than are the schools of 
most states. That particular is the 
moral and spiritual training which is 
provided in the church schools. We 
do not hear a great deal about our 
school workers fearing that they may 
not be able to train Men tc earn a 
livelihood. They are writing at the 
present time about the part that has 
been neglected. The training for par- 
enthood, for citizenship and spiritual 
training. It is as our President G. H. 
Brimhall told one of our students from 
a neighboring state a few «days ago. 
“Other schools may make a Schoalr 
out of you, but this School will make 
aman out of you.” There is tlhe strong 
feature of the schoc]. It dues not aim 
to devote all the time to technical in- 
struction. There is much of a social 
and religious nature imparted in our 
classes and devotionals and in the con- 
duct of our school activities which can 
not be given in state schoo's When 
we consider, for a moment, the 
functions of this sort of our training 
We are startled with the resuit. Where 
ever we chance to meet a fcrmer stu- 
dent we find that the things he re- 
members are our devotionais and the 
kindly interested attitude of every one 
for all th others. 

As indicated earlier in this talk 
there is much talk of men “having a 
broad education sharpened to a point.” 
If there is one phase of educational 
work which fits our peculiar position 
it is this one. We have not the equip- 
ment to go into all branches cf work, 
but we do succeed admirably iu putting 
over the ideal of such an education. 
The proportion of cur gradvutes who 
go on to do graduate work in the arts 
and sciences is a remarkable tribute to 
our success in attaining that ideal. 

I mentioned briefly that cost of edu- 
cation is not being considered so care- 
fully as the cost of not educating. My 
thought was that people are coming to 
realize that it is wise to pay the cost, 
whatever it be. That our ideals are 
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in harmony with this is evidenced 
When I tell you that the Lutter-day 
Saints, through their chure) schools, 
spend one-half million dollars annually 
for upkeep of schools. Thut this is 
paid largely from tithing ana is in ac- 
dition to the comparatively high taxes 
they levy upon themselves for the sup- 
port of the public schools and uni- 
versities. 


The last thing I wish to compare is 


the question of social efficiency. That 
is one thing our Latter-vay Saint 
schools train for directly. That they 


do not fail is plainly evident to one 
who follows the part played in social 
and civic life by our former students. 
They are taught that it is their duty 
and privilege to participate actively 
in civic, community, and social work. 
That they do participate is apparent 
from the rosters of Congress, the 
State Legislatures, State School 
Boards, and in church administrative 
work. 

I have, I believe, made hurried com- 
parisons of our Latter-day Saint ideals 
with the modern democratic ideal in 
the following respects. First, the ex- 
tent of and for whom education is 
intended; second, the kind of educa- 
tion desired as to liberal or technical, 
as to mental, moral, . physical, or 
spiritual, as to economic and social. 
In all of these phases I think you will 
agree that I have shown that our 
ideals closely approximate that of the 
late writers. I have not attempted 
to deal with the details of method or 
courses, but the ideal or philosophy 
which prompts our educatiosal work. 
That ideal I hold has neve; been bet- 
ter stated than by Brigham Young, 
when he planned the Church School 
system and which I quoted in  sub- 
stance earlier. Taking thesc things 
all into consideration is it not rather 
a remarkable thing that a group of 
unlettered men, unversed in the 
science of education in an academic 
sense, should give to a peojne a phi- 
losophy of education which il the end 
of approximately half a ceniury is so 
thoroughly in harmony with the latest 
educational writers? Is ii not an 
evidence that our B. Y. U and the 
church school system is founded on 
principles given by more imsprred 
source than human wisdom? Does 
it not explain how we love our Alma 
Mater in a manner more characteris- 
tic than the regard of other students 
for their school? 


NEWS FROM FRANCE 


“Y” Boys at Montpellier 


on 


Utah is among the sates having 
sufficient enrollment in the American 
Letachment of the University of 
Montpelier, France, to receive men- 
ticn. We are Eroud to have three B, 
Y. U. boys at Montplier. 

The following is a_ lettai 
by President Brimhall: 

A. S. D. University of Montpelier, 
Montpelier, France, Apr. 20, ‘19. 
Dear President Brimhall: 

I am inclosing you a newspaper 
account of the American Detachment 
at the University’ of Montpelier, 
France. It may be of interest to you. 

The Birgham Young University is 
represented by H. M. Hales Nels An- 
derson and myself. Only _ schools 
having fOur or more representatives 
receive special mention. 

We come in contact with all types 
of men from all parts of ouv g or.ous 
nation. 1 am always prouc to say 
I am from Utah, that my schcol is the 
Brigham Young University, nad that 
Iam a Latter-day Saint. 

We are getting along swn'endidly. 
Best wishes to you and the Univer- 
sity. 


received 


Sincerely, 
Jesse J. Weight, 
Class of 1916. 


Teacher—‘How dare you swear be- 
{cre me?” 

Brown—‘How in thunder did I 
know you wanted to swear first?” 


Lewis has been an excellent class 
President; but he always wants’ to 
send chemical testers to every social, 
and thse testers are always appoint- 
ed by the President, so Lewis is 
tester number one—every time. 


Edith Wilson wants to know how 
to make Clark smile when he escorts 
ladies to the Columbia. 


Peterson—‘‘Miss Collings, how high 
a grade shall I give you in theology? 

Miss Collings—'‘Not so hiya that it 
will raise the standard of ithe B. Y. 
De: 


— 


“When is a woman not a woman?” 
“When she is a little cross.” 


CALENDAR 


Monday 
Tennis team goes to Logan to play 
the A. C. U. Lose singles, win deu- 
bles, lose play off. 
The Ape, it seems, is a ce w,upanion 
of some of our students. We hear 
big talk. 


Tuesday 

Play tennis with the B. Y. C., lose 
singles, win doubles, win play off, 
nine rah’s for Sunbeam! 

_ Principal Boyle cCiscourses on the 

cigarette evil. Men, you have got 

your nerve when you use the weed. 
Wednesday 

One, two, three, Coach Roberis 
turns on the Camel, the Fatima, the 
Murad, Bull Durham, and cther cab- 
bages and gives em’ well it was awful. 

Honor day looms. Women tackle 
the men for their personal history. 

Thursday 

Girls day once more. Mrs. Annie 
Pike Greenwood reads to u3, We sing 
her song written for the college as if 
we mean it. 

Vic and Miss Isgreen take in the 
show. Will wonders never cease. 
Was it her turn, Vic? 

Friday 

Honor day. 

We get the bug and go to see “The 
Big Idea.” Some leading man. “Some 
show all round” said Thomas H. Ince 
after watching Ciuristy perform. 


First Pater—My boy's letters from 
college always send me to the diction- 
ary. 

Second Pater—That’s nothing! My 
boy’s always send me to the bank. 


At The Psychological 

“Stoney,” said Bunk, ‘what is 
psychology?” 

“Well, psychology is a word of four 
syllables that you ring in to distract 
attention when the explaining gets 
difficult.” 


The Lesser Evil 
Why didn’t you stop when I sig- 
naled you? inquired the officer. 
Well, replied Reed Holt, it had 
taken me two hours to get tiis old 
fliver started, and it seemed a shame 
to stop her merely to avoid a little 
thing like being arrested. 


“Be honest; be merciful; be fair 
to every woman everywhere. She 
has many faults; she’s not to blame.” 


WHITE AND BLUE 


OUR GRADUATES 


John Lewis, Spanish Tork Utah, 
Major—Chemistry. Our class presir 
dent. Knows the effect of H2 So4 on 
KCl O 3. Spends his liesure hours 
in the chemistry laboratory. A con- 
genial student and a friend ‘io every- 
body. 

Florence Bushman, Snowflake, Ari- 
zona. Major—Home Econo:nics. Vice 
president of the class. Our song bird. 
A real worker. 

She is a woman, “therefore may be 

wooed, 

She is a woman, therefore may be 

won. 

Olga Wunderly, Provo, Utah. Ma- 
jor—Languages. Class secretary and 
treasurer. Speaks in tongu?s. Queen 
of the May. 

“Pretty to walk with, wilty to talk 

with, 

And pleasant too, to thiak on.” 

H. R. Slack, Provo, Utah. Major— 
Was teacher in S.. John’s 
influence 


Commerce. 
Academy. Some magnetic 
drawing him back. 

Emma D. Russeil, Springville, Utah. 
Major—English. Secretary and his- 
torian of the Student Body and special 
correspondent to White «und Blue 
1918-19. A good mixer and 1 genuine 
student. 

Dicie Brimhall, 
Major—English. Winner of Girls’ 
Day Story Contest 191617. She 
knows not only the parts of speech, 
but all of it. 

J. M. Whiting, Mapleton, Utah. 
Major—English. ‘5x-athlete and well 
versed in all problems of married life. 

Clara Rogers, Suowflake, Arizona. 
Major—English. Knows how to make 
friends and keep them. 

“Who climbs the grammar tree, dis- 

tinctly knows 
Where noun and verb and participle 
grows.” 

Edith Wilson, Midway, Uiah. Major 
—English. Our voungest graduate, 
Secretary of the Associate Collegians. 

E. B. Sne!l, Major—Economics and 
Sociology. Ex-student body president, 
president of Associated Collegians, 
Valedictorian, Winner of efficiency 
medal 1918-19, ex-debator and editor 
of Banyan 1918-19. 

A. W. Tracy, Ogden, Utah. Major 


Taylor, Arizona. 


—Education. Student Body president. 
The man who put things cver this 
year. 


D. A. Butler, St. Johns, Arizona: 
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Major—Science. “There is no substi- 
tute for thorough-going ardent, sincere 
earnestness.” 

Leah Collings. Comes from Paris, 
Idaho. Major—Home Economics, De- 
bater in 1917-18, and assistant editor 
of Banyan this year. Lives, hreathes 
and dreams Home Economics. 

Frank Johnson, Rooseve't, Utah. 
Major—History. One who is willing 
to stay with the job, in spite of odds. 
Prospects of a Mission soon. 

William J. Bond, Heber, Utah. Ma- 
jor—Mechanic Arts. “He carries a 
smile always to go with his expanded 
sense of humor.” 

Clinton Larson. ‘The’ athlete. 
Unnecessary to multiply words. Will 
go to Paris in June to conifete in a 
world meet. 

I. R. Hilton, Pleasant Grove, Utah. 
Major—History. His acquired char- 
acteristic, queening the girls. 

Hattie A. Wright. Provo, Utah. Ma- 
jor—Home Economics. The iost de- 
pendable worker in the class. Has 
the mildest manners, and ine bravest 
heart. 

Floyd Kelly, Springville, Utah. Ma- 
jor—Languages. A scholar of extra- 
ordinary accomplishments. Honor 
man in intercollegiate debaics 1916-17. 
An efficient student. Was in services 
in the Marines. 

Rulon Clark, Provo, Utan. Major— 
Science. The on'y member of our 
class who saw service “over there,” 

Reader of the lines and dots. 

W. Ernest Morrell, Love:l. Wyo. 
Major—Theology. Fig man in more 
ways than one. Will teach in Ameri- 
can Fork. A man who really thinks”: ’ 
ftrong supporter of the 1919 class pro- 
ject. A real musician. 

Francis Smith. Major-Education. 
Cur most recent annexation. Hasn't 
been here long encugh for us to know 
much of him. 5 

Heber D. Clark, “Vyoming. Major— 
Education. Ex-member of Wyoming 
state legislature. Has been on a mis- 
sion. A member of debating team 
against A. C. U. 1918-19. 

W. Ernest Jacobsen, Provo. Utah, 
Major—Education. Making splendid 
success as teacher in Heber. 


“There are none of us so deaf as 
those who will not hear. Have you 
ever listened for your own mistakes 
with as careful attention as rou have 
to the mistakes of others? ’-—Beetho- 
ven. : 


The shallows murmur 
But the deeps are dumb. 
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WHITE AND BLUE 


Baccalaureate Sermon 


My 
and 


Music—“Sweet [Is Thy Word, 
God, My King,” Elva Chipman 
chorus. 

Invocation—President J. B. Keeler. 


Music—‘O Say What Is Truth,” 
Florence Meldrum. Music composed 
by Prof. C. W. Reid. 

Introduction by President George H. 
Brimhall: 

“T believe I can say, and without any 
fear of successful contradiction, that 
I am more grateful for the presence 
of Brother Clawson tonight than 
anybody else is. You are all grate- 
ful. You will appreciate the fact, you 
graduates especially, of having’ the 
man who is acting as president of 
the Twelve Apostles deliver to you 
the Baccalaureate Sermon. There is 
another reason for gratitude and ap- 
preciation, and that is his constant, 
persistent, heroic interest in our 
Church schools. It has been in a mea- 
sure through his consideration and 
through his persistency and mild re- 
guests, and his vision of vour future 
and the clearness with which he has 
seen your needs, that you have been 
permitted to have provisions made to 
carry you through college. Now he is 
here tonight. He has set a marvelous 
example to his brethren from my point 
of view as a church school man. He 
has left a Conference in charge of one 
of the brethren in Idaho, to be here 
and speak to you. I am grateful be- 
yond expression that he is able to be 
here, and he is here with the full en- 
dorsement and approval of those who 
preside over him.” 


Mr, President, Bretnren and Sisters: 
This is a glorious presence, the gath- 
ering here of parents and students in 
this great institution of learning, with 
the officers of the institution upon the 
stand—your president, George H. 
Brimhall, the President of the Stake, 
Joseph 8B. Keeler, Brother Jesse 
Knight. Vice President or the Board 
and other members of the Board of 
Trustees, and instructors of the in- 
stitution. 

I have been very much delighted 
with the opening exerczses. I wish to 
say you my brethren ana Sisters, that 
Professor Reid has paid me a very 
delicate compliment by choosing, “Oh, 


By President Qudger Clawson 


Sunday, May 25 


Say What is Truth’ as one of the op- 
ening songs of this occasion. 
Itis my favorite hymn, 

I fee] it an honor and a privilege to 


address a few words to the graduating 
class of 1919. If by anything I may 
say, I can leave with you a single good 
thought that will take root in your 
hearts, grow and beay rruit in your 
lives I shall, be more than repaid— 
aye doubly so, for my viszr, 

IT ‘presume that all of you are reach- 
ing out for that some:uing named suc- 
cess. Whether you will attain success 
or not is dependent upon two things— 
your preparation for the struggle, and 
your zea] in the struggle. 

Your preparation should consist of 
a rounded education. Your zeal in 
the struggle should comprise a will- 
ingness on your part to pay the price 
of success. 

Let me emphazize foy a moment the 
preparation that is needed. I thnk 
it may be truly said that in fully 
rounded and finished educatioz there 
are three mighty factors involved. 
Naming them in their order they are 
first, the training of the head, second, 
the training of the hand, and third, 
the training of the heart. 

The usual secular studies form ‘he 
basis for the training of the head or 
the discipline of the mind, Manual] 
training domestic science, and dom- 
estic art furnish an opportunity for 
the training of the hand, and theology 
based upon true religion, maxes pos- 
sible the training of the heart, These 
three great educative factors are so 
fundamental and so essential that the 
cutting out of any one of them robs 
the student of a just right and injures 
the community at large. 

There are many examples. Pardon 
me if I point to myself. My school- 
ing did not bring to me the opportun- 
ity for manual training. I failed to 
become acquainted with essential 
number two, and have suffered all my 
life from the lack of this knowledge. 

Theology was not taught in the 
school in my day ,and I therefore mis- 
sed instruction that is vital to one’s 
everlasting welfare. 

The discipline of the mind—oh how 
important! Important for the reason 
that the mind, being tne power with- 
in, controls the body and if the mind 


goes wrong the body is seriously af- 


fected. 

The character of the mind is beautt- 
fully set forth and emphasized in a 
quotation from an article entitled 
“Heaven,” I will read it to you. It 
is brief, 

“The world within ts far more wond- 
erful than the world outside. The 
ealm of the soul is measureless, No 
plummet has ever sounded its depth, 
no chart defined its boundaries, How 
wonderful the mind! 'The endowment 
of will, of thought, of motion, how re- 
gal and sublime! The creation of 
fancy, how varied and beautiful! Stori- 
ed in art, embalmed in poetry, sculpt- 
ured in marble and piled in architect- 
ure, they live as the personification of 
ideals crystalized into form and sub- 
stance, 

“The mind is the palace of the soul. 
Its galleries and corridors, how wide 
and ample! Through them streams a 
light grander than that of the sun. It 
is the light that bursts from the Great 
White Throne, That light is the 
voice of God. It speaks to the inner 
consciousness. It calls to duty and 
to action, It wakes into new life the 
dormant energies and powers of man, 
and stimulates to higher and nobler 
aims. 

“To hear that voice and cbey is to 
live royally. No harshness, no dis- 
cord, no string out of tune, the life 
rounds out into a harmony full and 
complete. Harmony between the two 
worlds, inside and outside and har- 
mony with the world above.” 

The thoroughly cultivated mind— 
the mind under perfect control is of 
inestimable value to its possessor and 
will win for him the admiration of 
frineds and associates, 

There is another important factor 
connected with the discipline of the 
mind and that is concentratian. It is 
a difficu,lt matter, I am sure to call 
in the wandering thoughts of the mind 
and fix them unreservedly and per- 
sistently on the subject at hand for 
any length of time in the school-rocm, 
in the house of worship, or in the lec- 
ture hall. It is difficult to hold tke 
attention of all who are assembled. 
Their thoughts wander away and in 
many instances it is impossibie to 
coax them back abain. The exjl:ina- 
tion is simple, There is a lack of con- 
centration on the part of the listener. 
This subject of concentration is very 


